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{Translate a for the Jesuit.] 
CIRCUMCISION. 

To form a correct idea of the mystery of the 
circumcision, it will be necessary to consider its 
institution, its end and its effects ; we must make 
ourselves acquainted with the motives which 
induced Jesus Christ to fulfil, with rhe benefits 
that we are to derive from it, and with the ap- 
plication that we may make of it to ourselves. 

I. The institution of circumcision is describ- | 
ed at full Jength in the seventeenth chapter of 
Genesis. 

II. This institution had for its object, the es- 
tablishment of a covenant between God and the || 
people of Israel; a covenant, by which this 
pe rple acknowledged the Lord for their God | 
and Saviour, and God acknowledged them as 
his chosen and privileged people. This cove- 
nant did not confer as full or perfect a grace as 
the sacrament of baptism, nor did it confer it 
in the same manner. For, although this first 
sacrament of the new law, requires suitable dis- 
positions in the adult who receives it, it is not 
by virtue of these dispositions that it produces 
its effect. Whereas circumcision conferred on 


the Jews a sanctifying grace, entirely through | 


the faith of the parents or of the circumcised : 
this is the doctrine of St. Thomas. 

Hf. The effects, then, of circumcision, were 
to efface sin by virtue of faith, to make man a 
member of the people of God, to render him 
subservient to the law of Moses, and to afford 
him a participation in those graces which were 
attached ‘o the practice of this law. 

IV. The motives that induced the Saviour of | 
the world to submit to circumcision, are fre- 
quently alluded to by the holy Fathers. 

Ist. Circumcision was a mark given to the 
race of Abraham, in pledge of the blessings 
which were promised to him, and which were 
to be realized throngh Jesus Christ. The son 
of God, therefore, wished to receive this mark, 
that he might be acknowledged as the first born 
of the children of Abraham, of whom Isaac was 
the figure, and as the author and source of those 
blessings which were to be conferred on the 
race of this Patriarch. 

2d. Jesus Christ was desirous of submitting | 
in every thing to the law of Moses: he himself 
declared, that he come, not to violate it, but to 
practice it to the letter, and in its most extend- |) 
ed acceptation: he could not therefore object 
to circumcision, which that law commanded 
as an important precept, and as the foundation 
of all its other ordinances. 

3d. In addition to this, the uncircumcised 
were held in abhorrence by the Jews, who would 
never have consented to acknowledge as the |, 
Messiah, one who had not been Circumcised as 
themselves. 

V. The fruits that we are to derive from this 
mystery, consist principally in the great respect 
with which it inspires us for the law of God, 
and in a constant and unreserved obedience to 
it. Jesus Christ himself has given us a bright 
example of this’ obedience and respect, for, as 
the eternal Son of God, and equal to his Father 
an all things, he yiclds an humble submission to 


a law which was only made for the sons of 
men: he consents to appear as a member mere- 
ly of that people, of whom he was, by his na- 
ture, the chief and Sovereign. 

The consideration of this mystery should in- 
spireeus with an ardent love, a tender acknow- 
ledgment of the Saviour, God, as it was for our 
salvation that he submitted to so severe, so hu- 
miliating a law: for all his sufferings and all 
his actions had for their object the salvation of 
man, and the mystery of circumcision, in a 
special degree, had reference to this end, as 
Jesus Christ then shed the first drops of that 


| blood, which he had resolved should flow on the 
| cross for the remission of the sins of man. 


VI. The application of this mystery to our- 
selves is two-fold. If, in the first place, we 


consider circumcision as a figure of baptism, it 


ought to remind us of the pre-eminence of the 


| sacrament of the new law, over the cireumei- 


sion of the Jews, and consequently the excel- 
lence of the grace that we have received from 
its the grace of adoption, which has made us 
children of God; the grace of holiness, which 
has effaced our sins. The first consideration 


|} will inspire us with a lively acknowledgment 


of the goodness of God, in permitting us to be 
| born in the bosom of his church ; it will remind 


us that all nations have not enjoyed this favor, 


‘and it will reproach us with the little fidelity 
with which we have fulfilled the obligations at- 
tached to this grace. 

If, in the second place, we regard the cir- 
cumcision of the old law as figurative of that 
spiritual circumcision prescribed by the gospel, 
we will immediately be reminded of the duties 
of this spiritual circumcision. These duties 
consist in curbing the affections of a corrupt 
nature and in controlling our passions. It is 
under this second consideration, that St. Paul 
views circumcision, when he says, that Jesus 
Christ in abolishing this ordinance of the old 
law, has come to establish one more perfect; 
that this new circumcision is not the work of 
the hands of man, that it is spiritual and inte- 
rior, and that it may be termed the cireumei- 
sion of the heart, for it purifies it, by destroying 
those criminal attachments which withdraw it 
from God, and hold it in a state of habitual re- 
sistance to his holy will. 





: SPEECH OF MR. O'CONNELL 
At the great Repeal Dinner given to him by the 
Merchants of the city of Cork. 


Mr. O'Connell stood up, and was received 
with the most enthusiastic shouts of applause, 
'which were continued, peal after peal, for sev- 
eral minutes. The hon. gentleman was appar- 
oialt much affected, and after the cheering had 
1 in some degree ceased, he commenced—How 
havel deserved this ? 
‘this overflow of your kindness! I have not as 
‘has been stated by your eloquent Chairman, any 
claim on your approbation by the accidents of 
| birth and fortune, not more than the equal of 
} all of you in one, exceeded by many of you in 
the other. I have no titleon account of talents 
for this reception—my only capability consists 
in the ardor of my zeal and the sincerity of my 
|| devotion for our common country. It cannot 
be by reason of the services which I have ren- 


ten thousand times greater than it would be 


is from the genuine overflow of your kindness— 
it is because your hearts run beyond your judg- 
ments, and because you are anxious to bestow | 
that acclamation as the reward of iny exertions 
to encourage others to pursue the’ same course, 








How can I have merited | 


dered that country—for I wished that they were | 


possible for any individual to accomplish. It 


and thus secure future servants for “ Old Ire- 
land.”—(cheers.) [ am proud, I own, at find- 
ing such a congregation assembled——J ac- 
knowledge that my heart beats high at the 
sight, and though my eyes may be suflused for 
an instant by a tear, because | feel the magni- 
tude of the compliment which has been paid 
me, yet wy natural elasticity quickly returns. 
It delights me to have such an opportunity to 
send forth my voice in words which will be 
heard from the Giant’s Causeway to Cape 
Clear,—which will be borne across the wa- 
ters of the western channel—which will reach 
the British minister at Westminister, and an- 
nounce to him who dared to trample upon Ire- 
land, that we bore it once—we will bear it nev- 
eragain. (Cheers.) Lam not the man to re- 
commend physical foree—Iam not the apostle of 
armed resistance ; but this Tsay, that when the 
Coercion Bill once ceases to continue in @Xxist- 
ence, my heart’s blood shall be upon the bayo- 
net’s point of him who shall endeavour to car- 
ry it again into execution.—(Long continued 
cheering.) Yet, 1 almost rejoice that it has 
passed, because, though I feel that we are all 
slaves, stillit has afforded us an opportunity of 
affixing a brand as lasting as that of iron on the 
authors of our degradation and oppression.— 
How durst they pass it? It was to gratify the 
insolence of Stanley, and the obstinacy and 
pride of Anglesey.—(Hear, hear.) Oh I wish 
he had received another lecture from your city 
representative.—(Laughter and cheers.) This 
is my first exhibition, with the exception of 
some meetings for a peculiar purpose in Dub- 
lin, since the last session of Parliament; and I 
concieve that I would be unworthy of the name 
of Irishman, if I did not proclaim my opinion, 
that that measure was enacted without the 
slightest cause, and that it was only made ne- 
cessary in order to gatify the insolence of one 
man, and the absurd vanity of another, and 
that a nation’s rights should be trampled upon, 
and a great people made slaves. (Cheers.)— 
What does history tell us? Thatin 1688, a bigot- 
ted monarch thought to trample upon the rights 
and liberties of the British nation, but that in con- 
sequence of the attempt, he was hurled from his 
throne. (Cheers.) It was not our monarch who 
endeavoured to rob us of our rights ; no it was 
the recreant and unworthy Whig aristocracy— 
that faction, the members of which have contra- 
dicted; by their conduct, every principle of their 
former political lives,who took up every newmax- 
im which they had previously impeached. Lord 
| Brougham forgot his eloquence on the first Al- 
|| gerine Act: Lord Althorp forgot his votes, and 
| Lord J. Russell ratted ; every one of them sup- 
| ported every provission of that cruel and tyran- 
| nical bill, which the »y had heretofore, in princi- 
ple, invariably opposed. I am glad I have giv- 
en expression té that burst of indignation; I 
|, could not speak of such a measure with temper, 
and I say this, that as the attempt was made in 

1688, and successfully resisted, if it were now 

attempted to pass a Coercion Bill with regard 
|to England, the English nation would oppose 
resolutely and determinedly, and again shake 
the throne, rather than allow such a bill to be 
passed. (Cheers.) 

The Rey. Mr. Faivy here said that in conse- 
quence of a band which was playing in the 
street, Mr. O’Connell could sot be distinctly 
| heard. 
|| Mr. O’Connell—Let the people make their 
noise. (Great laughter.) My reverend friend 

I am sure, is incapable of broaching or encour- 
H aging unsound doctrines, but let us retarn to the 
' Coercion Bill. Why is it that we have met Were 
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to-night 1 Perhaps you think your city members 
have a right to be here, and there 1s no one 
more delighted than Iam at seeing them on 
this occasion? (Cheers.) Perhaps you think 
your country members, and the other members 
by whom I am surrounded, have a privilege to 
be presentat this dinner? "Tis no such thing. 
They are here only by the sufferance of the 
Lord Lieutenant. Now, as this Coercion Bill 
will expire on the Ist of August, 1834, I hope 
that when that period arrives, we will no longer 
endure that we should meet only by permission 
or sufferance ; that we will prove that we would 
much prefer to meet quietly aud coolly in any 
way upon which we shall ourselves determine ; 
that we wish toenjoy the privilege of walking 
when we please and how we please, and that 
we shall not breathe the free air at the option 
or under the control of any Lord Lieutenant 
whatever. Yet I am told that I am to get into 
office under these Whigs. When I went to enjoy 
the mountainous air of my native country; when 
I went to recover my energies and to re- 
cruit my physical strength, the papers paid me 
the compliment of saying that I could not be 
quiet unless I were intreaty with the govern- 
ment. (Alaugh.) They were never more mis- 
taken: | was never less quiet. If they knew 
how many bustling scenes of delight I have gone 
through since I retired to my native home; if 
they could have seen me straggling up with all 
my flesh about me, to the mountain tops, and 
enjoying the breeze that came across the Atlan- 
tic from the shores of the United States, from 
which, as it were [ inhaled liberty and health 
in one draught—they would, at least, have 
done me the justice to admit, that though I 
might have been politically tranquil, | was not 
personally over quiet.—But if I have been absent 
from the busy scene of strife and political con- 
tention, was there nothing doing for Ireland in 
the meantime? Would they not allow me to 
witness the effects produced by the double- 
pronged probe which the wily and sagacious 
ministers placed at the disposal of my acute friend 
Sergeant Perrin, by which the whole corrupted 
mass of the corporations of Ireland has been ex- 
amined and exposed? Would they not allow 
me the gratification of hearing, day after day, 
some new instance of speculation brought home 
to and proved against them? Would they 
want me at such a time to revive topics for po- 
litical disputation ? Ah! no the draught was too 
good : I would not even shake the bottle ; I left 
them to swallow it even to the very dregs.— | 
(Laughter-and cheers.) I may safely say that 
there never was medicine more required or 
more uséful, or a more necessary purgation, 
than that of the corporations ; and I believe the 
dose was never better administered, nor could 
the pestle and mortar be better stirred up than 
it was amongst you.—( Here the hon. and learn- 
ed member looked to that part ef the room 
where Mr. Hayes was sitting, with a signifi- 
cance which produced much laughter and cheer- 
ing.) Now it may be said that 1am triumphing | 
over a fallen foe. Heaven knows they are fal- | 
Jen, and blessed be God for it. (Loud cheers.) | 
The condition of Julius Caesar, Besnard, or | 








Henry Holmes Gibbings, or whatever their |, 
names are, don’t so much affect us; or if the || 


Marquis of Wellesley had a passion for making 
knights, he may indulge it to his heart’s content. || 
I would not waste a breath upon it; but it is some | 
advantage that we have gained a triumph overthe | 
system ; that we have triamphed over that monoply _ 
of political and religous power which has begot- 
ten, as it were, out of its own belly another mo- 
nopaly, 
double womb has arisen the foul 
spring called a Court of Conscience, and a Poli 
office, which has a direct interest in promoting 
litigation amongst, and feeding upon the earnings | 
of, the poor of the country. This is not a victory 
over a Corpotation, or over other individuals, but it 
is a victory Which will teach the faction that has) 
so long ruled Ireland, that their domination is at, 


an end—it will take from those who so long held || 


them, those funds which are derived for local | 
purposes for the people, and which were intended 

for their benefit. It will teach many, too, to look | 
with compassion and forgiveness on by-gone | 


times ; and there will be found some old sinners’ 
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amongst them, who, if they repent of their deeds 





may obtain a plenary indulgence of all former || on the charge of giving a signal by smoke, and 
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police constable could bring him before the officers, 


offences, (Laughter and loud cheers.) Though I || have him convicted at once. (Hear.) Now, that 
speak in levity, while the horrors of the Coercion | bill was passed in that form by the House of 
Bill stare us in the face, the very name of which || Lords, and approved of, of course, by Lord Grey, 


represses all feelings of joy or gladness, still I 
must impress, in seriousness, this important fact 
upon your minds ; that the corporation inquiry wilk 
be the means of extinguishing a class which had 
extensive municipal and provincial privileges, and 
if it will not restore a numerous body of individu- 
als to the rank of their countrymen, it will at 


| Lord Brougham, and by Lord Durham, too.— 


Although he may now speak with great liberality 
at Gateshead, | think it is, yet he gave his vote in 
favor of the clause, making the Irish peasant 

| guilty of an offence, of his innocence of which. 

he could not possibly give any proof. (Hear, hear. ) 
| ‘There was another clause in it, too, giving the 


called the Friendly Club, and from this | before seven young officers. That was not all. | 
and fetid off- | You don’t forget the Stanley smoke clause. By, 
Police- || that clause a man may be called on this day and 


least prevent them from being linked and bodied 
against the country itself. (Cheers.) I speak of 
the Coercion Bill as it is at present; but what was 
it when it passed the House of Lords? Accord- 
ing to that bill, as it passed the House of Lords, 
every political offence could be tried by a jury of 
oflicers. (Loud cries of * Hear, hear.”) Weare|,)men. But, why do I here inveigh so strong) 

in the habit of praising our excellent army, and | against this measure? Because this is the place 
our noble navy ; but the officers are the worst poli- | where I first had an opportunity of making my 

ticians possible. ‘They are most unfit for political | political proclamation. But it is said that this 
—I was going to say discrimination and judgment, | measure is practically repealed. When Agrarian 
but I thought of Baron Smith, and I have altered | disturbances unhappily prevailed in this country, 
my opinion. (Laughter.) But military men are | we explored them as much as any British minis- 
the most unfit that can be employed on political | ter; we regretted that the flag of mischief had 
purposes. Why, who is it, in your county, that) been unfurled, just as much as Lords Brougham 
has deserted the standard of his county, that has | and Russell ; we were ready to punish the offend- 
forfeited his pledge, and disgraced himself? He is || ers, and we pointed out to the government the 
a military man ; it is Colonel Stawell. (Cheers ) | instance of Clare, where the disturbances had 
Ile it was, who, in his address to his constituents, || been repressed. In August, 1832, a report of a 
gave expression to a full flow of patriotism, and committee appointed on the motion of Sir Henry 
yet there I saw him abjuring his addresses, falsify- | Parnell, to enquire into the subject of the Agra- 
ing the sentiments contained in them, and voting | rian disturbances, was published, and they re- 
for every corrupt majority for ministers. I give | ported that the peaceable state of the country, at 
you him as an instance of military men being | that time, arose from the special commissions 
likely to abuse power when they get posession of | which had been held in it. Well, when the Co- 
it; and this was the brother of one of the purest | ercion Bill was brought forward, we said, true it 
creatures, one of the noblest spirits that ever | is, that there are Agrarian disturbances ; but it is 
sympathized with the misfortunes of the country || equally true, that you know the proper method of 
—a man for whom I had an affection as strong | putting them down. (Hear, hear.) ‘They refused 
and as ardent as for a brother—a man whose loss | to comply with our request. But is that all? A 
rent my heart, and over whose grave I have shed | considerable time before the introduction of that 
tears of affection and sincere regret. (Hear and | measure, Stanley passed his Tithe-arrear Coer- 
cheers.) Hetrampled upon his brother’s grave, || cion Bill, and thus placed an irritating blister on 
and gave all the assistance in his power to the | the whole of Ireland; and they were then aston- 
enemies of his country. Oh! shame! shame! || ished that disturbances continued. (Hear, hear.) 
there could be no blush left in him when he would || These are the ministers who thus ruled the coun- 
become the instrument of oppressing his distracted | try, and whose humble slave I am not much dis- 
country. This may be called intemperate language; | posed to be. (A laugh and cheers.) Now, no 
it is the language of truth and it is therefore that | one supposes that when the feelings of a man differ 
I use it. I do not wish to exasperate the feelings || from me on the point of religion, I would be capa- 
or raise the resentments of my brethren of any || ble of aspersing his religion ; for if I thought my- 
political or religious sect. I am the institutor of | self capable of tarnishing the charaeter of a Pro- 
a new political sect, which is founded upon the || testant who was a sincere christian, I should con- 
principle, that great reforms and ameliorations can | sider myself unworthy of standing before you for 
never be brought about by physical force and || one instant; but feeling will not prevent me from 
violence ; that blood, instead of being the proper || stating, that the pretence, under whic the clergy 
instrument and ingredient of popular achievments, | got Stanley’s bill, was, they were in the greatest 
only increases the evil which may have before || distress, and that if they got five per cent. on the 
existed, sows the seed of worse consequences, and | tithes due to them, they would be the happiest 
instead of producing liberty, begets strife, and | men living ; and we were told in the most plaintive 
contention, and oppression. (Cheers.) Therefore, | tones of one reverend doctor, who was obliged to 
it is that [ pronounce military rule an execrable | get rid of his coach and four, and another whose 


| power to establish a local black hole in every 
parish of those districts which were proclaimed. 
And it was for this ministry that I found Sir 
Richard Keene, and those like him, voting. There 
-are none of those members here. What would 
they want here?) We have no business with such 





despotism. (Hear, hear.) Sir Richard Keane, too, | wife and thirteen children were compelled to go to 


came forward and pledged himself to repeal. I) Cheltenham. When Mr. Shaw, with a good deal 
saw a letter the other day saying that Sir Richard | of blubbering, told us such facts as these ; when 
was making amends for his conduct on the repeal | he came forward with a bundle of letters and 
question, by his serving Mass at the Abbey of | petitions, and grievances alleged to be suffered 
Melleray. (A laugh.) All that I can say is, that | by the clergy, I really believed that there were 
he may serve Mass, but he has not served Ireland ; | good grounds for these complaints. I had scarcely 
(Hear and laughter)—but I hope that the Water- || a doubt that the men were in great distress, and I 
ford boys, at the next election, will give Sir || therefore consented to, and voted for, the grant of 
Richard not only time to say Mass, but that they || a million of money which was given to them. As 
will also give him leisure to dig in the fields for || soon, however, as they received this sum, their 
the remainder of his life. Let me return to the || monitor advised them not to abate one farthing of 
Coercion Bill. See what it was before it left the | the amount of the tithes which were due to them, 
House of Lords. Under it a libel could be tried || and to collect them, if they were driven to it, at 
‘the point of the bayonet. I feel it my duty, there- 
‘fore, in now addressing you for the first time 
| after the session of Parliament, to retract one 
‘opinion which I was frequently in the habit of ad- 
'vancing, and, that was, that the establishment 
' should be cut down to the wants of the clergy, but 
‘that the existing interests of the Protestant clergy 
‘should not be interfered with for their lives. I 
‘have altered that opinion, and I now think that 
not a single one of these men who have shown 
to disprove the charge. ‘There wasonly one way,|| themselves to have so little claim to humanity, 
therefore, that he could have no smoke, and not be | and benevolence, and who appeai so ready to 
liable to the charge, and that was, by not either '| sound a second time the tocsin of disturbance and 
_ having potatoes or turf to boil them ; but if he|| contention, should be allowed to retain a life- 


‘ should happen to have either of these luxuries, all interest in their livings. There is one thing 


_ indicted before seven officers, for making a signal | 
| by smoke six months before. Well, you will na- 

turally enough say, what proof could there be) 
_ that he had an evil design in allowing the smoke | 
| to pass off through his chimney. Oh! yes; but, 
the bill gave him the liberty not to demand what | 


proof may be against him, but it called upon him 
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which I must congratulate you on, and that || we are necessarily enabled to give but an imper- |’ with human beings, you learn to appreciate its 
is the departure of the Marquis of Anglesey || fect outline in these terms—I wish the present) magnitude from their diminutiveness, and from 


from Ireland. He is gone to consult some |) 
celebrated dentist from Paris: and now that) 
he has left us, I will, say that there never was a}, 
Lord-lieutenant who has left a legacy of so much |, 
pischief to Ireland. I never knew a man whom || 
the Irish nation ought to execrate so much. He || 
had acharacter when he came amongst us, and he | 
used it not for, but against, Ireland.—(Hear.) || 
"Phere never was a man who instityted so many || 
prosecutions. Lord Durham brought forward |) 
a prosecution the other day for a libel of a per-| 
fectly private nature, and when he announced | 
his intention of following up the prosecution, the | 
English Press bristled like hedge-hogs with indig- | 
nation. (ffear.) 


But where were the denuncia- | 
tions of that Press when the Marquis of Anglesey | 
instituted so many prosecutions in [reland—where | 
was their indignation when my friend Hodnett, | 
whom I see here to-night, was incarcerated for ten 

months ina dungeon? (Cheers.) Liberal and | 
democratic principles, are, however, spreading in 

spite of all their efforts: we are getting many 

converts in the steady North, and I recollect that |, 
when I was arguing the republican doctrine of re- |, 
presentation with respect to the jury bill, I re-|) 
ceived a petition from Sir Robert Ferguson of || 
Dorey, nine-tenths of the individuals who signed | 
which, were Orangemen, and they advocated the | 
democratic principle, that no grand jury should be || 
allowed to tax those persons who had not a vote | 
in its appointment. There were also contained in 

that petition much stronger republican doctrines |, 
than any [ have broached. Iam for a moral move- 
ment; the principle which directs my_ political || 
conduct is, that there should be no revolution until || 
absolute necessity requires it. [ am not, Sir, for | 
depressing any rank; I am for raising society | 
to the level of the highest station, by giving all |, 
men the power of protecting themselves, their || 
lives, their liberties, and their properties. (Loud || 
cheers ) It is not, however, in Derry alone, that | 
the converts of democratic principles are increas- | 
ing; no, there is 8S. Crawford, who is, [I under- 
stand, son to Colonel Sharman, to whom the Duke 
of Richmond addressed his celebrated works.— | 
Here is a man who has lately stepped forward at || 
the head of the repealers of the North. Would || 
to God that he were the general leader; how) 
readily would I figat under his banners, and_be-| 
come one of the “tail.” (Laughter, and hear, || 
hear.) That tail has been the most successful | 
epithet that was ever applied to me. I was once | 
called a briefless barrister ; though I believe [ had |, 
more practice at the time than those who gave || 
me that appellation. I was then called a factious |) 
agitator with ulterior views, and I acknowledged || 
that I was an agitator with ulterior views. (Hear, 
hear.) It had been the practice to call a certain |, 
description of persons in France sans culottes, | 
though these were the men who achieved some of | 
the noblest exploits for which that nation is so re- 
markable ; and in Holland, at the time of the 
Duke of Alva, there were persons in Holland to 
whom a name was applied, which signified black- | 
guards, but the blackguards beat the duke, and | 
freed their country. (Ifear.) Conway, of the) 
Post, has certainly well earned any money which | 
he may have got from the government by reiterat- 
ing the phrase of the “Tail,” as applicable to the |. 
members who act in accordance with my views ; 
but if Sharman Crawford will only proclaim him- 
self the leader of the Repeal question, I never 
will ask an honest man to vote for me if I don’t 
announce myself one of his tail. (Loud laughter, 
and cheering.) I have beet addressing you : 
how unconnected have been the topics upon which 
I have offered you my opinion! But I must put this 
proposition to you as mercantile men, Suppose | 
any man from London, said ‘* You don’t know how 
to manage your own affairs, there will he twenty- | 
five men, however, appointed in London to regu- | 
late your concerns, two of whom you will have | 
the privilege of selecting.” If you did not think | 
the man that made such a proposition a fit subject | 
for a lunatic asylum, would you not laugh heartily | 
athim? Yet this is exactly the proportion of | 
members which you send to a foreign Parliament. | 
The learned and eloquent gentleman here made | 


| 
} 
|| 
| 





‘thing striking in his features. 
_dinals had passed, we hurried through the court 
of the Vatican, and took our places in a gallery 
erected over one of the sides of the rectilinear 
|place in front of St. Peter's. 


government of Ireland would enter into a compe- , 
tition with me to see whether they could, by their 
measures, take many of the repealers from my 
standard. 

@ Mr. O’Connor—No, no. 

Mr. O’Connell—My hon. friend says ‘ No, no,” 
but if they come forward in the struggle to benetit 
Ireland, I will give them every assistance which 
my voice, my-arm, and my soul can afford. 
I will join any man who is determined to serve 
Ireland. Though I shall never shrink from re- 
peal—though I must consider that question the 
grand remedy for the evils of Ireland, still 1 will 
kiss the hand of any man, even though it should 
smite me, which I think is intended for the ser- 
vice of my country. (Cheers.) I have thrown be- 
fore you my mind ; it may be concentrated in two 
words—* Ireland—old Ireland.” (Cheers.) I 
hope my country will never remain quiet with 
contented slavery—if slavery and content can go 
together—that she will never rest under the in- 


justice of unconstitutional measures, but that she 


may either suffer the quiet of the grave, or the 
tranquillity of freedom. (Loud cheering tor seve- 
ral minutes. ) 


PROTESTANTISM IN ROME. 

We have taken the following from an Eng- 
lish Protestant Periodical, entitled the NSchool- 
Master. Such of our readers, as have seen the 
“« First Impressions” of Nathaniel P. Willis, of 


this city, cannot fail to mark the striking diffe- 


rence between this letter and the flippant ob- 
servations of that gentleman on the same sub- 
ject.—Ebs. Jesurr. 

“Christmas day is ushered in with splendid 
religious ceremonies in many of the churches 
of Rome. A midnight mass is performed in St. 
Peter’s and several other churches, amongst 
which, the one most visited on account of its 


‘magnificence, and brilliant illumination, ts the 


French church of St. Louis. LT went there at 
half-past eleven o’clock, and found the building, 
which is rather small, but decorated with a pro- 
fusion of rich marbles, one blaze of light, from 
five hundred wax candles, placed above and 
around the altar. Several priests were engaged 
in performing mass, but the chanting was not 
remarkably good, and the organ, like all that I 
have heard in Italy, was exceedingly poor.— 
After staying upwards of half an hour, t quitted 
the stifling crowd that filled the church, and 
retired to my hotel. We went, at eleven o'clock, 
to the Sistine chapel in the Vatican, where we 
found the cardinals performing mass ; the sing- 


ers in this chape!, which is the Pope’s own 


chapel, and, on several acounts, the most cele- 
brated in Rome, chanted remarkably well ; they 
are accounted the finest performers of sacred 
music in the world. When the service was 
concluded, the old cardinals walked in proces- 
sion past us, and proceeded to the baleeny, 
where the Pope was to give his benediction; I 
particularly noticed Cardinal Fesch, the uncle 
of Napoleon, a fresh-looking little man of sixty- 
three, with a good countenance, but without 
resemblance to his imperial nephew, or any- 
When the car- 


You are aware 
that the Vatican palace communicates with St. 
Peter’s, and in front of the church extends an 
area, compared with which, all the palaces I 
have seen shrink into insignificance. That part 
nearest the church is’rectilinéar, and is nearly | 
four hundred feet each way: beyond it, inclos- 
ed by enormous colonnades, four pillars deep, | 
and surmounted by a hundred and ninety-two || 
colossal statues, is a still larger oval piazza, in 
the midst of which is a lofty Egyptian obelisk, 
flanked by two noble fountains. It is only on 
such occasions as these that you can really feel | 
the magnitude and grandeur of the church and | 
its piagza: every part of the architecture is so), 


the multitude it contains. The magnificent 
flights of steps stretching nearly the whole 
breadth of the piazza, were covered with spec- 
tators, and in front of them a large space was 
kept open by two regiments of soldiers, outside 
of whom was also a great throng; perhaps for- 
ty thousand persons might be present, but L be- 
lieve the area, if closely packed, would contain 
twenty times that number. The place whence 
the benediction is pronounced, and where the 
cardinals had already stationed themselves, 1s 
an open window over the centre gate of the 
church, with a projecting balcony, now adorned 
with crimson cloth. Till Tsaw this window 
filled with the priests, I could form no idea of 
the size of the building ; we were stationed in 
a gallery, which, on any other day, I should 
have thought exceedingly near the baleony, but 
which I now found to be so distant, as to ren- 
der our hearing any thing that passed quite 
hopeless. However, we saw perfectly ; and, 
to render the scene more lively and impressive, 
the sun, Which had been obscured in the morn- 
ing, shone forth in unclouded splendor. We 
had waited some time, when, on a signal, the 
military band struck up, and all eyes were in- 
stantly fixed on the balcony; the cardinals 
opened in the midst, and two large fans of os- 
trich feathers were borne forwards, immediately 
hehind which appeared the Pontiff, seated in 
his chair, carried on the shoulders of men invi- 
sible to us. Hle wore the same rich garment as 
on the previous day, but had now the tiara or 
triple crown, instead of the mitre, and it is dif- 
ficult to conceive the noble effect of these flow- 
ing robes, and this lofty dindem. One of the 
cardinals then read the solemn prayer of the 
high-priest to heaven, for a blessing on the peo- 
ple, and the remission of their sins ; he invoked 
the Redeemer, the Virgin, the Archangel Mi- 
chael, the Evangelists and the Apostles; and, 
at the concluding sentence, the Pope rose from 
his chair, made a cross to the multitude as each 
person of the Trinity was named, then stretch- 
cd his hands towards heaven, as if to draw 
down its benediction on the kneeling thousands, 
and, finally, as he resumed his seat, clasped his 
arms fervently upon his breast. The tall and 
venerable figure of the Pontiff, supported, we 
saw not how, over the heads of the cardinals, 
and so high above all the multitude—his digni- 
fied attitude, which told us what we were too 
distant to hear—the wrapt silence which pre- 
vailed around, the humble posture of the sol- 
diers and the multitude, apparently actuated by 
one feeling of awe—the solemnity of the appeal 
from one who claims the sovereignty over the 
chureh on earth, to his heavenly master, for a 
blessing on the whole world—all combined to 
make this the most sublime and touching cere- 
mony [ ever witnessed. Its effect was that of 
an unearthly vision, and we were ready to ex- 
claim—* how awful is this place!” This was 
not my feeling alone—the impression was uni- 
versal; the Protestants almost longed to be 
Catholics, and many of the Catholics were 
melted in tears. 

* The Pope was borne out in the same man- 


| ner as he had entered, and amidst peals of can- 


non from the castle of St. Angelo. The firing 
of cannon continued for some time ; the multi- 
tude gradually dispersed ; the files of soldiers 
were drawn off; the cardinals drove away in 
their splendid coaches; and we—we Protest- 
ants, retired from this scene of unecualled mag- 
nificence, went out of the city gates, and mount- 
ed up into a garret to perform our devotions, 
not ashamed, I hope, of our numbers or ef our 
religion, but having received a seasonable les- 


/son of humility. 


‘No Protestant can travel through Catholic 
countries, without frequenily receiving lessons 
of humility and liberality. He sees many things 
which he is compelled to disapprove, and he ex- 
presses himself strongly, as, perhaps, I have 
done, in reprobation of them. But it is useful, 
if not agreeable, for him to find that all man- 
kind do not entertain exactly the same opinions 


some observations as to the disproportion of the || well proportioned, that, when the areais empty,| and prejudices as are cherished by himself, his 


national debt which Ireland was obliged to pay, || you cannot persuade yourself of its actual di-| neighbors and his country; on the contrary, 


and concluded a very eloquent speech, of which || mensions ; when, on the contrary, it is covered || that the religion which he has from his infancy 
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seen held upto all honor and to unquestionable 
allegiance at home, is despised abroad; and 
that a religion which he has always contemned, 
is regarded by whole nations with humble reve- 
rence. The stately cathedral, the proud hier- 
archy, the royal protection, the magisterial at- 
tendance and the full congregation of the peo- 
ple, are with him no longer; but he must seek 
out the plain chapel, the obscure priest, the 
small and humble audience, and worship God, 
if he can, from conscience and not from custom. 
To some men this must occasion a sad disturb- 
ance of their ideas. They have believed, with 
all the confidence of ignorance, that what every 
body said must be right, and have imagined that 
every body meant the inhabitants of their parish, 
or, in the wider sense, the people of their coun- 
try, and they have thought that any one who 
differed from this general sense, must do it from 
mere perverseness, and must deserve punish- 
ment. Now, when such persons enter the ca- 
thedrals of Catholic countries, and above all, 
those of Rome, where they find themselves in 
a miserable minority, and summarily condemn- 
ed as heretics, they must feel exceedingly em- 
barrassed by the novel circumstances. Nor 
can they account for the mystery, by setting 
down all who differ from them as ignorant and 
vulgar, for the Catholic religion has, for many 
ages, comprehended kings, nobles, men of ge- 
nius, and the larger part of the civilized world, 
amongst its votaries. If, then, they should at- 
tribute the errors of Catholics to the invincible 
power of early prejudice, they may, perhaps, 
stumble upon the thought, that they themselves 
are not exempt from prejudice, and may, by 
possibility, be laboring under its influence.— 
These considerations should unsettle no man’s 
faith, but should teach him to examine well into 
the grounds of it, and to commit his conscience 
to no keeping but his own. Seeing the infir- 
mity of human reason, he should be humble in 
the maintenance of his own opinions, and libe- 
ral towards the opinions of others. He should 
revolt from the idea of compelling any man to 
change his views, or punishing him in the slight- 
est degree, for maintaining them. He shoul 
be jealous of the excitements of any established 
clergy towards intolerance, for he finds that 
every established clergy, though of the most 
opposite tenets, is intolerant, and, from inter- 
ested motives, even more than from prejudice— 
intolerant, too, just in proportion as they are 
interested. He should seek for the recognition 
of universal religious liberty, that conscience 
may be unfettered, that judgment may be free, 
that an open field may be left for truth to fight 
her own battles against every form of error.— 
He should promote liberality abroad, by setting 
the example of it athome. He should uniform- 
ly act upon the sage counsel of Gamaliel— Re- 
frain from these men, and let them alone: for 
if this counsel or this work be of men, it will 
come to nought; but if it be of God, ye cannot 
overthrow it: lest haply ye be found even to 
fight against God.’ ” 





Portvcat.—The news from Portugal is cal- 
culated to shed a gloom over the mind of the 
friend of religion. Great Britain and France, 


which have so recently crouched at the feet of || 


Russia, have, through their present rulers, re- 
solved to impose a government and a sovereign 
upon a people, that disclaim both. 
ly, the subjects of both kingdoms have been en- 
couraged to embark in a war with a small, but 
friendly state, as unable as it was unwilling to 
injure them. They have corrupted some of the 
prominent persons in the service of the consti- 
tutional sovereign, but the people almost uni- 
versally are faithful to him. The people of 
England, deceived, by a most corrupt press, are 
ignorant of the truth; but, from our own pri- 
vate sources of information, we are enabled to 
contradict some of the extravagant falsehoods, 
which are daily presented tothem. From these 
we learn that the victory, as it is called, of Na- 
pier over the Portuguese fleet, was achieved 


solely through the treachery of the officers.— 


The Portuguese commander, who was slain, 
was, in fact, killed, not by the British, as it is 
pretended, who were boarding his vessel, but 


by his own crew, who perceived his treachery ; ''! stand upon ceremony. 


\only. Some of the traitors joined the enemy, | 
and actually poured their fire into the ships of | 4, 


According- | 


and whose desperate valor in the cause of their! 
king and country, in despite of the perfidy of 
their leaders, was overpowered by numbers’ 


their own party that remained faithful. 









_— Se 
The following is the comment of the True Sun, one 
of the most popular London Journals, on the speech of 


| Mr. O’Connell at Cork. 





True Sunx.—The dinner which was given last week 
Mr. O'Connell by the inhabitants of Cork, is in 
| truth an important political movement. The tone of 


The conduct of the Usurper, Pedro, 18 wor! that meeting may fairly be taken as an index of public 


thy of the atrocious means by which his unhal- || 


lowed power has been gained. 
sented our readers with the indignant address 
of his Holiness. It appears that the friends and 
champions of Liberty, claim and grant liberty 
for every excess, and the only crime at present 
recognized, is the profession of religion. Ac- 
cordingly, in Lisbon, as in France, after the 
* glorious three days” an ecclesiastic dares not 
appear in his ecclesiastical dress. Some Je- 


suits have lately been exposed to immediate | 


destruction ; but these good men, in a most 
providential manner, found protection in their 
virtues. It happened invariably, that, when 
any one of them was about to be immolated to 
the blind irreligious fury of the Pedroite rabble, 
some voice or voices would be heard crying, 
“spare him, he was the man who was so kind 
to my dying father, or mother, or sister” as it 
might happen, “when visited lately with the 
cholera” and this appeal was uniformly suc- 


cessful. 


This devotedness of these apostolic men was, 
on another occasion, the means chosen by a 
paternal Providence for their preservation.— 
When Villa Flor entered the city, having some 
regard to religion, he went to the house of the 
Jesuits, and requested the Superior to sign a 
declaration in favor of Pedro. The holy man, 
with the courage, but with the meekness of the 
ancient martyrs, refused, alleging that they had 
no concern with the affairs of this world: that 
they devoted themselves exclusively to religion 
and charity, and had entirely abstained trom 
interfering in the political struggle. Villa Flor 
then asked if he would sign a promise not to go 


into the interior, adding “ Pedro is more afraid | 


of you, than of an army.” This promise was 
readily signed, and in retarn, Villa Flor placed 
a guard of honor about the convent for tbeir 
protection. Pedro no sooner eutered, than he 
dispatched orders for the arrest and imprison- 
ment of the Jesuits. It happened, however, 
that the Fathers were, as was their gustem night 


and day, go the suspension of their exercises of 


piety, and occasionally of their meals, were ab- 
sent among the victims of the cholera, and no 
one remained, but an aged lay brother. He 
was seized and conducted to prison, and seals 
were placed upon every thing belonging to the 
house. ‘The absent Fathers heard of these pro- 
ceeslings, and made their escape ; some to their 
friends in the city, and four to the English col- 
lege. 
readily admitted them, clothed them in the col- 


lege dress, and, when a favorable moment ar-| 


rived for their escape, furnished them with mo- 


ney, and introduced them to Admiral Parker, | 
by whom they were most kindly received, and | 


put on board an English vessel, homeward 


bound ; from which they have recently been | 


landed in England, where they are at present 
in safety. 





Conversions.—The church has lately been 


We have pre- | 


The Superior, the Rev. Mr. Winstanley, ] 


|| feeling throughout Ireland—and from that tone, the 
|| English friends of Ireland—the advocates of the great 
|| interests of humanity cannot fail to derive consolation 
\}and hope. The spirit of liberty—the determination to 
| be free :—that spirit, in short, which, during the most 
|| fearful times, has never been extinguished in Ireland 
|—that spirit which has, in fact, sustained Ireland 
| through scenes of degradation and oppression such as 
|no other country was ever doomed to undergo, and 
| which no other country, certainly, has ever suilered, 
|| without suffering at the same time, utter and irre- 
|| trievable prostration :—that spirit, we rejoice to see, 
| grows stronger in Ireland day by day—we had almost 
said hour by hour. Whatever may be the immediate 
objects on which such a spirit is brought to bear, from 
the ultimate influence of that spirit, unmingled good 
must flow. England, at least, owes much to Irish 
“agitation.” But for that, the spirit of the aristocracy 
would have been yet unbroken. ‘True, the power of 
\the many is yet very imperfectly recognized—anc 
| perhaps we must wait for its full establisliment, till the 
next triumph of that “ agitation” which is now at work 
in Ireland. But England has, at all events, gained 
more than Ireland herself, by the resistance which 
| Ireland has offered to the tyrannical aristocracy which 
'| oppresses both countries. 
Repeal was the prominent topic at the O'Connell 
|dinner. For our own part, while there appeared a 
| reasonable prospect thata Reformed Parliament would 
| do speedy justice to Ireland, we were opposed to tlic 
Repeal of the Union. Our reasons were stated at 
| great length on many occasions. ‘Those views have 
been, perhaps, somewhat modified by subsequent ob- 
| servation and reflection :—and, at all events, the treat- 
ment of Ireland by the Reformed Parliament, has given 
a new coloring to our creed. The logic of the Coer- 
icion Bill was irresistible. ‘That measure convinced 
| us that Ireland has no chance of procuring justice, for 
| the next quarter of a century, at least, at the hands of 
| an Imperial Parliament, reformed or unreformed. The 
| Repeal of the Union is necessary to Ireland's exist- 
|ence as a free country—as a country which freemen 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| need not blush to inhabit. The Repeal of the Union 
is, we repeat, necessary to Ireland's progression in 
| social prosperity—and the mass of the Trish people are 
becoming daily more alive to that great truth, In 
| their struggle, they cannot wholly fail. If the Union 
‘is repealed, her object is attained, and Ireland will 
|| procure at least a chance of securing scope for the 
development of her mighty capabilities. If the Re- 
peal of the Union shall not be immediately carried, 
the more flagrant wrongs of Ireland, will, at all events, 
meet with a degree of speedy and respectful conside- 
| ration which they have hitherto failed to command. 
| Mr. O’Connell’s speech was admirable. Qur read- 
'|ers may recollect the bitterness of our opposition to 
\| the Whig grant of one million to the Trish tithe hunt- 
‘|ers. That grant was sanctioned by Mr. O'Connell.— 
| We are gratified to find that he now acknowledges 
|| the error of his opinion on that subject. 


We copy the following from the National Banner 
|of Nashville, Ten. Accustomed as we are to hear 
our religion continually falsified and calumniated, it 


is gratifying to perceive that there are individuals, 
who, throwing aside prejudice, are ready to award to 
the professors of Catholicity, that meed of praise, 
which none but the fanatic or the ignorant withhold. 


| 'Dhe creed of the Caesars has been the hand- 
maid of Light, Learning, Knowledge, Litera- 
ture, Science and the Arts. In what part of 
the globe was the light and flame of Modern 


guished clergyman of the establishment, whose | 


| lie ceremonies. 
| many clergymen of the establishment, who are || 


gladdened by the happy conversion of a distin- | 


name we are requested not to mention at pre-| 
sent. We enjoy the acquaintance of another | 
of his brethren, of the highest respectability, | 
who is on the eve of his profession of faith, who | 
is convinced of the truth of Catholic doctrines, | 
/and of the sanctity of Catholic practices, but | 
| who has an objection to the profusion of Catho- | 
He says, too, that he knows | 


| circumstanced like himself. While we rejoice || 
‘that, on every essential point, these good men | 
‘are ready to do homage to the truth, and give | 
‘to their souls that peace “ which surpasseth all | 
understanding,” we regret that the Devil is suf- 
fered to hold out upon a matter of no import- 
ance. A witty friend observes, that it is the 
first time that he has ever known the Devil to 








Knowledge first kindled? In Italy, a Roman 
Catholic soil. By whom was it revived? By 
the Mepicr—by Petrrarcu—by Leo the X., a 
Pope, a poet, a scholar, a philosopher, and a 
Roman Catholic. By whom were the classics 
snatched from the ruins of temples, monasteries 
and palaces, and given to the entire world—a 
complete resurrection of knowledge from the 
night of the grave? By a Roman Catholic! 
The learning of Roman Catholic monks pre- 
served it, and the genius of the Pores redeemed 
it from dust, worms and destruction. 

“ These are the facts that stare us in the face 
of this matter—that the great seats of modern 
learning, taste, science, philosophy and the arts, 
are countries where the Roman Catholic reli- 
gion is established. We may mention Italy, 
Germany and France! Let any scholar turn 
to the philosophy, science and literature of 
France, and he will’blush to listen to the here- 
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A 
sy, that their religion impedes knowledge. Let 
him turn to the rich stores of German litera- 
ture, and he will tremble beneath the absurdity 
of the unfounded proposition. Let him unfold 


the myriads of Italian tomes, on all subjects of 
science, literature, general knowledge and the | 


arts, and he will positively deny that religion is 
an enemy to knowledge, or that the Romish 


creed operates to benumb and darken the hu-| 
Away with such ungene- | 


man understanding. 


fous sophistry !” 
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The proceeds of this Paper, we take the ear- 
liest opportunity to inform our readers, are to 
vo towards the establishment of an Orpnan 


Asyium in this City, the want of which is so 


well known to the Catholic public generally, | 


that we need make no farther comment on the 
subject. 

In the hope of a liberal patronage, we have, 
as they will pereeive in this number, (which is 
the commencement of our 5th Vol.) taken care 


to enlarge its size considerably, in order to 


spread before them a much greater variety of 


instruction and useful entertainment—and con- 
sequently to hold out a greater inducement to 
them to become subscribers to it. 

Our columns will still be devoted to the great 
object of explaining, diffusing and defending 


the principles of the One, Holy, Catholic and 
Apostolical church—and of correcting the erro- || 


neous opinions which have been too generally 


formed of it, through the malicious slanders of 


We shall, 
however, at the saine time, let no opportunity 


hypocritical and designing men. 


pass of making our readers acquainted with | 


what is transpiring in the great political world, 
especially in England and Ireland, without for- 
getting to record any of the prominent events 
which occur in our own. 

The leading matter, therefore, of the Jesurr 
will be chiefly classed and distributed, in future, 
under the following heads, viz: Moral Instruc- 
tion; Interesting Biography; Literary Intelli- 


’ 


gence; Editorial ; General Intelligence and pas- 


sing remarks; Forcign Intelligence and every | 


thing connected with Catholicity ; 
Sunmary ; Poctry; Marriages and Deaths, &c. 


We shall not fail also to reserve a corner for || 


the contributions of our friends, whenever they 
may think proper to favor us with any, in either 
Prose or Verse. We are aware that Clergymen 
and others, who reside at a distance from us, 
will, in the course of the year, become possessed 


ofa great number of facts of a highly interest- | 


ing nature, which may occur in their respective 
districts, or which they may learn from their 
own private correspondence—these we invite 
to communicate liberally with us, as we are 
persuaded their communications will always be 
read with deep interest by Catholics generally. 
It will be only necessary to apprize them, that, 
as the gains of the Paper, if any, are to be ex- 
clusively devoted to a benevolent object, it will 
be always expected the expense of postage will 
be defrayed by them in all such communica- 


tions, otherwise the fund of the Orphan, yet | 


much too small, might soon be exhausted, by 
being, in this way, over heavily taxed. 

Our distant friends may be assured that their 
papers will be regularly mailed in this city; and 
every possible care will be taken to have them 
forwarded to their respective destinations, as 
soon as issued. We only hope that the pro- 
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'|prietors will call or send for them as soon as 
| possible after their arrival at the Post-Oftice 
| where they may reside, as it has happened, not 
| unfrequently, that Papers have been sent back 
‘to us, in consequence of an omission of this 
kind—and shortly after we have found com- 


plaints lodged at our Office, that they were not 
regularly sent! We take great pleasure in as- 
suring them and all others, that our distributing 
agent is an active, upright and intelligent man, 
in whom we place the most implicit confidence ; 
and that whatever failure may take place in this 
respect, the fault, we are persuaded, will sel- 
dom lie at his door. 

(The price of the Jesurr is again THrer 
dollars per annum, payable always in advance. 
All letters and communications must be ad- 
dressed, post-paid, to the Editors of the Jesvrr. 

Individuals desirous of becoming subscribers 
to the Jesurr, are requested to give information 
thereof, as early as possible, to one of the agents 
named in this, or in any of the succeeding num- 
bers of the Paper ;—or, if they prefer it, to en- 
close the amount of subscription in a letter ad- 
dressed as above, and containing the name and 
place of residence of the person, to whom we 
shall direct the Paper, fully and very distinctly 
written ; which is a matter of no small impoit- 
ance, where names are concerned, at the pre- 
sent day, when so’many new and fashionable 


modes of writing have been of late adopted, to 


the utter disregard of all distinction of m’s n’s 
and u’s. 
{iA word to our old subsevibers : 


as some 


of them have not paid as yet for the last Vol. of 


ithe Jesuit, we request that they will not be 
} offended with us, if we withhold the Paper from 
‘them this year; and in doing so, we act con- 


| formably to the sense which we are pleased to 
1} 


give to an old Latin adage, which says : Erper- 
| to crede Roberto, or, as it may be translated: A 
1 burnt child dreads the fire. We cannot approve 
lof the practice of individuals sending for the 
| paper with a “Send me your Paper, and Ef shall 


1] 
} be sure to pay you,” and afterwards of forget- 


| ting that they ever had it, and consequently of 


| complying with their promise. 
| ) 


A writer signing himself A. N. C. addresses 


us—and expresses himself as being exceedingly 


anxious to have another Catholic church in 


| Boston, in consequence of the very scanty ac- 
|| gregation. 


for the accommodation of the present number 


agree with him as to the mode of erecting them. 
We like not the stock jobbing business—we never 
wish to see Catholic churches erected on the 
principle of speculation. ‘ The house of God 
is a house of prayer, and is not to be made a 
den of thieves.” 

The Catholics in Boston will soon have, we 
trust, another church. We understand that 
measures are now on the point of being taken, 
by which a suitable lot of ground will be secur- 
ed—which will put this matter beyond doubt as 
to its speedy erection. 

The writer, perhaps, is not aware that the 
only reason why a Catholic church has not been 
built before this, has been owing to the difficulty 








commodation which the present church of the Holy 


Cross affords to its extremely superabundant con- | 


good title to the same. Various offers have been 
made, and in every instance where the location 
was at all commendable, the titles to the land 
have been critically examined by Mr. Bowditch, 
and, it is unnecessary to add, have, in every 
instance, been found defective. We are wil- 
ling, in short, to give due credit to the zeal of 
our correspondent, to see the Catholic portion 
of the city entirely accommodated—but cannot 
approve of the means he would recommend to 
effect the object, which we all have equally at 
heart with himself. We think the measure ean 
be accamplished, and speedily too, in a 


hetter suited to the principles of the 


manner 
Catholic 


church, and the genius of christianity. 


CHRISTMAS. 
We wish not to quarrel with our netghbors— 
on the contrary, we wish to live on good terms 


with all of them; but we take the opportunity 


to inform all whom it may concern, that, in case 


of an attack, we are not without the means of 


defence. Our artillery is in good order, and 
ammunition abundant.—Though somewhat old, 
it has been found really effective in more cases 
than one, when brought into actual service in 
these latter days. 

The Editor of Zions HTerald, a Wesleyan 
Methodist Paper, 


| published in this city, has 
thought proper to give a learned dissertation, 


in his number of last Wednesday, on Christmas 


day. We have nothing to do with his views of 


the, subject.—They are undoubtedly in aeccor- 
dance with, and are well adapted to the stand- 
ard of his intellect, and will be received by the 
party, Whose cause he has undertaken to advo- 
cate, with or without reason, as they feel. 

The following is an extract from this Paper. 


“ Holy days in the church may all be proper; we 
have not the least objection to many of them ; but ra- 
ther esteem and reverence them in their place; we 
object only to the abuse of them; to their taking the 
place of something better—the life and power of 
genuine religion in the soul. 

Who that has been abroad into those countries 
where bigotry and superstition take the place of reli- 
cion, and has observed the manner in which Christmas 
is kept, will not excuse the severity with which we 
ecnsure the Heaven-provoking abuse of religious fes- 
tivals? When a religious festival is perverted to the 
base purposes of fiddling and dancing, rioting and 
drunkenness, is it not time to lift up our voice against 
such a Heaven-insulting perversion of a Christian eus- 
tom? Neither need we go abroad to search for abu- 
ses of this day ; for in our cities and towns, yea, in the 
very villages and neighborhoods where we live, we 
have full proof of the degeneracy and corruption of 
man, in changing it into a day of worldly pleasure and 
sinful amusement. How many there are even among 

us, who spend this day with as little thought of the 
| birth of Christ, and the great salvation he came to pro- 


|| vide for a lost world, as they have love or reverence 


| } 
|| We agree perfectly with the writer, on the || 
great want of another Catholic church in this || 
city—and we will say, of even two more churches | 


of Catholics who reside in it; but we cannot | 


for the ordinances or commandments of God.” 

To what countries does the worthy Editor 
here allude? Is it to Denmark, Sweden, Prus- 
sia, Saxony, and such other Protestant coun- 


tries? No—not at all; although there are 


|| abuses without number in all of them on Christ- 


| 
| 


|mas-day,—enough to make the very hair, too, 


| . . 
| Where, then, are the countries where bigotry 


on every Methodist head stand on an end.— 


and superstition take the place of religion ! Is 
| England, the far-famed England one of them ? 
| Whether she be or not, very certainly the pious 


| Editor never intended to mean her, whatever 
| abuses may prevail there on Christmas-day and 
‘| every other holiday—and the Lord knows there 
| are many—and very many of them. ‘To which 
|| countries, then, in Europe, does he allude? To 


Catholic countries beyond doubt, and no other ; 
for, let the people of Protestant countries con- 
duct as they please, no notice whatever is taken 


of procuring a suitable lot of ground, with a||of them by our Methodistical censors ; but the 
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slang of the day is to fall foul of the poor Ca- 
tholic church—she must be made to bear the 
sins of the whole world! Guilty or not guilty, 








she must be made at least to appear guilty in| 
the eyes of the community here ; else, forsooth, | 


the people would all soon run after her, so love- 
ly is she, when she appears in her natural garb, 
decked with the bright ornament of Trutu. 
There are no words in the English language 
more common in the mouths of the Fanatics of 
our country than these same words, bigotry and 
superstition; and yet, we venture to say, if a 
right definition were asked of them, there are 
none about the true signification of which, they 
would be more puzzled. As far as the common 
acceptation of them goes, taking the authority 
of Johnson as our guide, we would almost sup- 


pose the Editor had his own people, the Metho- | 
dists, in view, both in Europe and in this coun- || 
try, when he spoke of bigotry and superstition | 


as the parent of abuses ; for, we would venture 


to say, that there is not any one signification of || 


either word in his Dictionary, that will not ap- 
ply with ten-fold greater force against them 
than against Catholics. 

But we wish not to press too hard upon any 


body of people—no doubt, there are very many | 
well meaning and deserving individuals among |, 


them all—although they may prop up and sup- 


port a scurrilous Editor, to insult and endeavour | 


to asperse the religious character of an entire 
community of people, who have done nothing 
to provoke his or their hostility. 

If the saintly Editor have so great an itching 
to turn censor, we could point out to him sub- 
jects enough near at home, to exercise his pen 
and edify the people with whom he communes, 
without the trouble of going abroad to look for 


them among his neighbours.—We could direct. 


his attention to some of the abuses practised in 
certain camp-meetings and elsewhere, which 
might give ample employment to him. 
of these, if credit can be given to what is, and 
has been for a long time circulated concerning 
them, are such, as to induce many, even of the 


profession, to withhold their families from them. | 


We could say a good deal more on this head ; 
but we forbear—we wish not to take any undue 
advantage of the present circumstances of his 
society. The very next article, in fact, which 
follows in the same paper, and which is insert- 
ed under the head, Rev. E. K. Avery, should 


have reminded the Editor that he had quite 


work enough on his hands, without looking else- |, 
where for it—work, which will require all his | 


own Editorial ingenuity, as well as that of his 


brother Editors, perhaps, for some years to, 


come, to wipe away the stigma which has been 
cast upon his society in consequence of abuses. 
But perhaps his object, in the above attack 
upon us, was only meant to divert the public 
attention from that odious theme, and to fix it 
upon one which he thought would be equally 
popular, viz: the bigotry and superstitions of 
Catholics! If so, he is weleome to pursue it. 
He may find, however, in doing so, the fire, in 
the end, much hotter to him than the frying- 
pan. 





Rr. Rev. De. Rese.—This learned, venera- 
ble, and most estimable prelate, whose services 
to the cause of religion in general, and wise and 
energetically prudent administration, for nearly 
two years, of the affairs of this diocese in par- 
ticular, have extorted a merited tribute of ad- 
miration from all who are tamiliar with him, 
left this city on Monday last, on his way, via 


Some || 
example, we view with great satisfaction the. 


nae 

he has been consecrated, amid the regrets of a 
very wide circle of most attached and devoted 
friends, with the estimation and approbation of 
all who were honored with his acquaintance. 
We cannot omit on this occasion to congratu- 
late the See of Detroit, on the possession in the 
person of this gentleman, of a worthy incum- 
bent of the apostleship, whose high destiny it is 
to cherish, among the unsophisticated children 
of the forest, the flame of that torch which the 
heroic zeal of a St. Louis Bertrand, a Henne- 
|pin anda martyred Sebastian Rasle, lighted, 
| and to rekindle which we have beheld a no less 
| heroic and sainted Fenwick rejoicing to spend 
jand be spent. That the recesses of the forest 
}and the shores of the lakes of the North West, 
| may amply witness the result of his labors and 
| the fruit of his zeal, in becoming vocal to the 
one song which is to employ ALL nations, should 
| be the devout aspiration of all the faithful, as it 
is ours.—Cath. Tel. 


j 
} 











Irevanp.—Hipernian Untren Service Cuvs. 

—From all we can learn, the new body appears 
| to be rapidly progressing towards an equality 
with, and perhaps, we might be justified in say- 


J 


‘Ing, even a superiority to any similar institu- 
| tion in Ireland. 

Having commenced its proceedings and ex- 
|| penditure with caution, it has already, since its 
|| formation in May, 1832, accumulated funds 
|| which have proved adequate to the recent pur- 
chase of a house, in the most central and most 
desirable situation in Dublin. 

| The managing committee are now actively 
jengaged in adapting the premises to the pur- 





| poses of the Club, which, when finished and 
furnished, will, we hear, offer to the members 
every comfort and accommodation that the most 
| fastidious can desire. These improvements will 
be completed before the ensuing Christmas. 

By the rales of this Club admitting many of 
our first class civilians to be eligible for the bal- 
lot in their various ranks of Lord Lieutenant 
and Deputy Lieutenants, an agreeable rendez- 
vous and lounge is thrown open to a considera- 


claim entry into a club essentially military. 
As England has her United Service Clubs, 
and Scotland has, with success, followed the 


increasing prosperity of the Hibernian United 
Service Club. 


published an address to the Lrish people, calling 
jon them to prepare their contributions to be 
| ° ry 

made on the 10th instant. The trustees ob- 
serve, that “the claim has now assumed the 


character of a national debt, incurred by us—| 
the people—to this distinguished man, who, in| 


devoting wholly to our service his eminent 


talents and ‘time that might be sold,’ sacrificed | 
thereby his private interests to an extent as un- 


exampled, as his public utility is inestimable.” 


day, to make arrangements for the more effec- 
tive collection of the tribute in that county. 


The sum of £63 7s. Id. has been sent over to 


| Mr. Edward Dwyer, by the Associated Friends | 


of Ireland, in Baltimore, “to be handed to Mr. 


/O’Connell, to be appropriated to such purposes || 
as he may deem conducive to the political ame- 


lioration of Treland.”— Dublin Paper. 
General Saarsfield, who commands the ar- 


i mies f o > Spai j ge |] o . . . . 
mies of the Young Queen of Spain, is the des front of the altar; it was covered with a black 


_cendant ofan Irish family, the members of which 
left their native country after the treaty of Li- 
'merick. It was an ancestor of this gallant Ge- 
}neral who blew up the whole park of artillery | 
coming to the army of King William the Third, 
| then besieging Limerick—one of the most dar- 
‘|ing exploits on record. ‘To this day, the route 
| which he and his band took across a mountain-| 
| ous district in the county of Limerick, is known | 
|by the name of “Saarsfield’s Path.” There | 
are several persons of the same family still set-| 
| tled in Cork and Limerick. 





Enetanp—Cuvrcn Rates.—Opposition to! 
\church-rates is extending to every part of the’ 


ble portion of our ceuntry nobleman and gen- | 
tlemen, who might not otherwise be enabled to | 


The trustees of the O’Connell tribute have | 


—A public meeting was held at Cork, on Sun-| 





Vou. V. 





|of Helston, it was proposed to make a rate of 
| four-pence in the pound, for the service of the 
church. The dissenters present said that as 
there was every reason to believe the legislature 
_would free them from this unjust tax, in the 
next session of Parliament, they thought that 
no more should be raised by a rate than was 
/necessary for three months, at the end of which 
time anew rate could be made, if no change 
took place in the state of the law, in the mean 
time. This proposition not being acceded to, 
it was then moved, that as it was unjust to tax 
Dissenters, for the expense incurred in places 
of worship which they did not attend, no rate 
for that purpose should be raised. The Mayor, 
who presided, refused to put this motion, which 
che said was illeral, when it was moved as an 
samendment on the original proposition for a 
fourpenny rate, that the rate be made for one 
penny in the pound; which was carried by a 
large majority.—Had the opposition for retus- 
ing a rate been carried, the churchwardens 
would have been empowered to make a rate 
themselves; but by reducing the rate, or by 
adjourning to a distant day, this is avoided.— 
Devonport Independent. 








We copy from the interesting correspondence of 
the London Morning Herald, a description of the re- 
moval of the remains of the late King of Spain, to the 
| Palace of the Escurial. 

In my last communication | mentioned the 
removal from the Palace of the King’s body, 

and its conveyance to the Escurial. To enter 
into the details of this ceremony, would be found 
tedious ; but, perhaps a few remarks on the 
subject may not be uninteresting. After the 
funeral service was chaunted in the Royal 
Chapel, the insignia of the Order of the Golden 
Fleece, which had been placed on the coffin, 
with several others which had been conferred 
on the King by foreign Princes, was removed. 
The first was taken charge of by one of the 
Grandees, and the others were delivered to the 
diplomatic ageuts of the Sovereigns by whom 
they had been conferred. 

The coffin was carried to the foot of the 
stairs of the Palace by some of the gentlemen 
of the bed-chamber, and by them delivered to 
the Marquis of Belgida, bis Majesty’s first 
equerry, by whose directions it was placed in a 

| state carriage that had been prepared for it, the 
hearse, used on these occasions, not being large 
enough. In its way to the Eseurial, the body 
was attended by a long procession of grandees, 
magistrates, prelates and friars, with a strong 
escort of the body guard, and a band of music 
of trumpets and kettle-drums, muffled and coy- 
ered with crape. Several church banners were 
borne by the clergy, and a number of burning 
wax tapers were carried by the friars and ser- 
'vants to the household. The hearse or carriage 
was drawn by six mules, covered with black 
cloth; there was a groom at the head of each 
mule, and two of the life guards, called Monte- 
ros de Espinosa, on each side of the coffin. On 
the procession passing out at the gate of the 





‘city, the batteries fired three salutes, and the 


minute guns were silent. On its arrival at the 
Escurial, the body was delivered to the Abbot 
of that monastery, who was dressed in his pon- 
tifical robes, and to whom was, at the same 
time, presented a letter from the Queen, di- 
recting him to receive the body, and to have it 
interred with the usual solemnities. The coffin 
_was then carried into the church and placed in 


velvet pall, richly embroidered with gold ; over 
this was placed the King’s hat, his sword and 
‘cane. On each side stood two gardes de corps, 
and one of the Monteros. Of the latter, one 
held the crown, and the other the sceptre, each 
‘ina salvorof gold. The imperial candelabrum, 
with nine branches, shone at the foot of the 
coffin, and on each side were seen burning nine 
‘large wax tapers in sconces of massive brass. 
Here the funeral service was also chaunted by 
the friars of the monastery. After this, a salute 
'was fired by the guard over the bedy, and mass 
| commenced. 


Mass being said, the body was carried down 


Pittsburg, to take possession of the See to which || kingdom; at a late meeting of the inhabitants’! into the Pantheon or royal vault, where it was 
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‘attended only by the Prior of the Escurial, the 
Lord Steward of the Palace, the Commander | 
of the body guard, an officer of the department | 
of State,» as notary ad hoc, and some of the | 
Monteros. The Pantheon was illuminated, and | 
the body was placed on a table in front of the | 
altar. The Lord Steward then addressed the 
Monteros, and said in a raised voice, “Do ye 
wear to Gop and to this cross, that the corpse 
os present is that of our beloved Sovereign of 
glorious memory. Don Ferdinand VII. which I 
delivered into your charge at the Palace on the 


20th?” To which they all replied—*I do 
swear.” The Lord Steward then turning to 


the Rev. Prior, said—* Father Prior, I here 
deliver to your Reverence the body of our loved 
Monarch, of glorious memory, Don Ferdinand 
VIL. who is in heaven, that you may give it 
burial in the proper place and in the usual form. 
Please to recognize the body.” The Steward 
then removed a pannel of the outer coffin, and | 
taking from the leaden one a small moveable | 
sheet of this metal which covered an aperture 
over the King’s face, the Prior was enabled to 
recognise the countenance (or was supposed to 
do so) through a pane of chrystal, placed in the | 
aperture. The Prior then said “Tf am satisfi- 
ed,” and gave a certificate of the same in due 
form. The Captain of the Body Guard now 
approached the coffin, and in a loud voice ecall- 
ed the King three times, saving—* Sire, Sire, 
Sire.” A pause ensued, and then the Captain, | 


turning to the officers present, said—* The | 


King is dead 3” whereupon he broke his baton, 
and scattered the pieces on the ground. After 
a few other ceremonies of less interest, the cor- 


tege prepared to return to Madrid; and the | 


gardes de corps on quitting the monastery, | 


started off at a gallop, firing each a pistol on |, 
|, gogue in its literal sense; and a factious demago- 
;| gue when I have only a portion of the people to 


passing before the principal gate of the build- 


in’. 
ing 


TO THE SPECTATOR. 
Dirrynane Abbey, 30th October, 1833. 
Sir—This mountain hut which I dignify by the | 
name of Darrynane Abbey, is the residence of a| 
Member of Parliament, most remote from London 


of any British European dominions—the next to |) 


The wave comes here unbroken since 
But | 
and I ean 


America. 
its departure from the coast of Labrador. 
even here the Spectator penetrates : 


very safely say affords much information and ra- | 


tional amusement. In truth I like your paper 
better than I choose to tell you; because I am 
looking for a mere act of justice at your hands, | 
and I do not wish to owe any part of that justice 
to your grateful self-complacency, 

My claim upon you is this—You have devoted 
a column in each of your papers of the [6th and | 
26th of October to a dissertation upon me. I, of | 
course have no right to complain of being dragged 
in your fashion before the public. As as a public 
inan, [am public property; and that the talent- 
ed and well intentioned should deem me of suffi-' 
cient importance to form a prominent subject of 
discussion, is, in its nature, calculated to gratify | 
my vanity. 

All L require is some attention to justice in my | 
behalf. I am not fastidious: [I can easily bear a 
reasonable share of direct abuse and unjust im- | 
putation. Indeed, the more unjust it is, the more | 
easily do I bear it; for between you and me be it 
spoken, I never get angry at any news-paper at- 
tack, but at one founded in fact and truth; and 
really the more of fact and truth in any assault 
ever made on my reputation, the more angry have 
I been. 
those who may delight to assail me. 

You are not one of those, as I potently believe, 
who feel any pleasure in abusing me or any other | 
public man ; you seem to do it with an air of can- 
dour, and with that fair discount of mingled praise, | 
which indaees me to think that you act purely in 
the discharge of your duty. 

To enable you, to discharge that duty more to 
your own satisfaction, and with more utility, I de- 
sire to correct some erroneous notions you enter- 
tain respecting me. I repeat, that [ seek only for 
justice at your hands. 

Pray then correct these opinions. In your pa- 
per of the 19th you say, “ Every one knows that 
O'Connell is not blessed or plagued with any es- 
pecial regard to consistency in politics which 
would induce him to abide by professions former- 





This is a secret worth the notice of|! 
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‘ly made when it becomes his present cue to re- 
‘nounce or entirely forget them.” 

| I assert that this is a total mistake. I assert) 
|that every one does not know any such thing; and 
‘that nobody can know that which does not exist ! 
|The proof lies upon you; you avow that you: 
ought not to make this charge against me with- 
out proof. Where is that proof? What is it? 
It must consist of some fact or facts, to be easi- 
ly and what is better for you shortly stated; the 
statement of your proofs cannot consume much 
of time or your space. 

The moment I put you to the proofs, that in- 

stant [think you will detect yourself in the error 
of having adopted some unproved calumny. 1 
have now been thirty years a public man—be the 
same more or less public—by my resistance to the 
Union in my earliest manhood—by my struggles 
for religious equality—for Reform-—for Repeal.— 
I say itnow with the most complete as well as 
‘tranquil conviction of its truth, that during that 
long period I never abandoned one political prin- 
ciple. I never acted inconsistently with the prin- 
ciples I professed. I was a Radical in principle, 
| I was of the movement party in principle, before 
either the one name or the other was invented. I 
am still as thorough a Radical, and as thorough- 
ly of the Movement party, as ever I was; and I 
do in the spirit of unaffected good humor,def) 
you or any other person to show any one instance 
in which I have deserted my principle, or to point 
out any one personal or improper motive which 
could have swayed me to alter any professed opin- 
ion of mine. 

As to my being a “ factious demagozue,”” and 
names of that class, they come quite of course. 
I really am a “ factious demagogue”’ in the sense 
which, not you, but the supporters of the abuses 
of power, use the words: I certainly am a dema- 


| Sustain me as their leader. 

Ilow you wrong the people of Ireland, too, 
when you attribute to me personal influence? | 
mean influence attached to me personally, and 
not attached to the principles which I avow, and 
which | have ever maintained. 

Believe me, Sir, I would lose that influence to- 
morrow, if | were to desert the cause of a suffer- 

ing, acalumniated and an insulted people! Nay, 
mere neutrality would be deprived of all popular 
power. I have, it is true, preserved my popu- 
larity more continuously and extensively than, 
| perhaps, any other man. I attribute that dura- 
tion solely to the consistency with which I have 
maintained, and the energy with which I have 
advocated the principles of civil and religious 
liberty. 

| Here are my proofs ; an unqualified continuance 
(of popular influence amongst a people not ex- 
/ceeded by any other in shrewdness and powers 
| of perception. 

| You say, and you repeat, that [am ‘in the 
market.” [| am not, Sir, and I never was, in 
the market. I never, for one moment, since the 
| House rose, or indeed during its session, enter- 
| tained the least notion of seeking for, or accepting 
|any office, I freely acknowledge, nay, [ boast, 
that there is no motive sufficiently powerful to in- 
duce me to take office under Earl Grey. It may 
be exceeding bad taste in me, but it exists, good 
or bad. 1 easily discovered, so long ago as 1825, 
that one of the materials of his mind was a haughty 
| and contemptuous hostility to Ireland. He thought 
jus “troublesome!” This judgment of mine I 
pronounced in that year, aud afterwards repeat- 


| 
} 
| 
| 


| 
| 
{ 
| 
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edly ; and every moment which has elapsed since 


the formation of the present Administration has 
convinced me of its accuracy. 

I will not dispute wiih you whether this judg- 
ment be right or not; but being founded on my 
deep conviction, it would be utterly impossible for 
me to accept office under Earl Grey. 

Why should I trespass longer on your patience ; 
Let me only add, that I am persuaded I could not 
| be so useful to Ireland in office as I think I may | 
be in my state of entire independence. 


i there is this conclusive reason against my being | 


| in office—that I am daily more and more cone || . : 
} }| cient reasons, he is determined (poor man !) to over- 


|vinced that the British Parliament never will—| 
|never can—do justice to the people of Ireland. | 
They are ready enough insolently and causelessly | 
to triumph on our liberties. They have a direct | 


SS 


Besides, | 
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interest to refuse us our financial rights. We are 
egregiously cheated with respect to the Govern- 
ment debt. The result must be either total sepa- 
ration or a new adjustnent of the connexion, by 
the Repeal of the Union. I infinitely-prefer the 
latter; and I can never abandon its pursuit. 

There is therefore—there cannot be—any office 
for ‘me. Besides, it is impossible I should ever 
Coercion Bill.” Do you 
recollect the shape in which that bill came out of 
the House of Lords? that is, from the hands of 
Lord Grey and Lord Brougham? 

I do not complain of the sneering tone with 
which you and many other writers for the English 
press are pleased to treat me. I am the best 
abused man in the world. IT have been so for 
many years. Why should I now repine at trifles? 
Enough and more than enough of this. 

You conclude with a persiflage which throws 
an air of ridicule on all that you say. You pro 
pose to create me “ Paciticator” of Ireland, wit! 
a salary of six thousand pounds a-year! Sir, | 
am ready and anxious to do the duty gratuitous); 
Allow me to throw off the shoulders of the people 
of Ireland a sinecure and most inimical church 
establishment—to destroy the internal taxation by 
Grand Juries, taxation altogether separated from 
representation, aetual or virtual—allow me to dis- 
arm a party Yeomanry and a partizan Police—to 
annihilate all that is insolent, bigotted, cruel and 
ignorant, in the Magistracy—to fill the bench 
with men of known impartiality and competent 
knowledge—to make the law so cheap, expedi- 
tious and simple, that the poor man may find in it 
a protection and not a curse—to root out the mul- 
tifarious abuses, peculations and oppressions, of 
the combined religious and civil monopolies of our 
corporations—in fine to destroy the hundred other 
giant grievances which operate to render the situ- 
ation of the Irish people almost beyond endurance ; 
let me be permitted to take this course, and save 
your £6,000 per annum in the pacification of Ire- 
land. 


forget or forgive me. 


To conclude with more practical seriousness— 
you justly say the Government ought not to make 
me a Judge; you intimate I would make a bad 
Judge. In this I am inclined to concur with you. 
I should be subject to two temptations—the one, 
of favoritism towards the partisans of my own 
opinions: the second, the equally vicious and 
more paltry affectation of impartiality in leaning 
in favor of “the enemy,” and thereby doing in- 
Justice to my friends. This is, after all, the com- 
mon practice of patriot lawyers. I never knew a 
prerogative lawyer, who, when promoted to the 
Bench, did not adhere to his former party; I 
never knew a popular partisan at the bar, who, 
upon the Bench, did not continue to favor the 
party heretofore opposed to him. Even if I es- 
caped either vice—the partiality of affected can- 
dor—yet in such a country as Ireland now is, I 
could not, as a Judge, get credit for virtues which 
1 would fain flatter myself I possess; and justice 
would be tarnished by suspicions of my integrity, 
if she escaped pollution from my crimes. 

It follows, upon the whole that there is nothing 
for me but to continue my practice of agitation ; 
voting for, and promoting to the extent of my feeble 
powers, every measure conducive to lessen the 
burdens, or increase the franchises of the British 
people ; but always recollecting, that my first and 
last thought, act and exertion, belong to Ireland. 

I have the honor to be your obedient servant. 

Danrer O'Conneu. 


Tue Arrectionate Appress.—The name of the 
celebrated author of this tract, is no otherthan Samu - 
(el M. Smith late a Priest of the Roman Catholic 
church. It was originally published at Monroe, (M. 
| Territory) where the Rev. Gentleman exercised the 
pastoral office. The Postscript added to it, informs 
us that if he were to receive sufficient patronage to 
warrant the undertaking, he intended prosecuting his 
apology for the Catholic religion, in a series of con- 
| troversial tracts ; and, indeed, it is to be regretted that 
' the Gentleman did not meet with the support he anti- 
| cipated, or, at least, that he was removed by the 
| Bishop before he could fully realize his designs. We 
| have heard that since his services as a Pastor and De- 
fender of the Faith were declined, for just and suffi- 


‘turn the Catholic church in this country, and to that 
| end has actually renounced our communion, and, like a 
| DOG THAT RETURNS TO H1s VomiT, has relapsed again 


| into Protestantism. It is even said that he has pub- 
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lished a book bearing the signature of Samuel 4. | and which are engendering associations against the en- 


Smith, (his old Protestant name) and by the aid of his _ 


new friends has succeeded in disposing of 40,000 | do not amount to nearly the sum levied on that filthy 
copies. If this be true, he has come to a good market, | 


and is likely to make a profitable concern of his publi- | 
cations, “sf it may be presumed, will not claim a copy- 
right for his Catholic tract. We shall, therefore, hand 
it over to some publisier, and give him permission to 
circulate a few thousand copies of it for the edification 
of his Protestant friends. ‘The argument is purely 
Catholic, and we are told by those who have read both 
and compared them together, that, as far as it goes, it 
is a complete refutation of his Renunciation or Po- 
Pery.—Carnouic Heraro. 





The Bishop sailed on Wednesday morning last, the 
18th ult., for the West Inpies, accompanied by the 
Rev. Timothy Bermingham as chaplain and secretary, 
and Mr. Peter F’. Pipard as Sacristian. He previous- 
ly tonsured Master James A. Corcoran, a native of 
Charleston, who immediately proceeds with Mr. Pa- 
trick N. Lynch, of Cheraw, 8. C. but for some time 
past a student of the Seminary, to Rome: both to 
enter as students of the College Sac. Cone. pe Pro- 
PAGANDA Fipe,—U, 8S. C. Mis. 

We learn from the New York Weekly Register, 
that the sum of sixteen hundred and seventy four dol- 
lars (including private donations) was collected at the 
different Catholic churches in that city, on Christmas 
day, for the benefit of the Orphan Asylum. 








The Legislature of Massachusetts convened on 
Wednesday last. It is the most numerous delibera- 
tive assembly in the world—-and is stated to exceed by 
ninety, the number of the British Representatives in 
Parliament ; and by three hundred and twenty the 
National House of Representatives. ‘ 


Arrived on the 24th inst., in the ship Formosa, from 
Havre, the Rev. Messrs. F. Vesper, S. Gulana, and 


A. Metcelli, of Italy. 


“We learn that the sum which has been received 
at the Fair in the Masonic Hall for the benefit of St. 
Joseph's Orphan Asylum, is not less than three thou- 
sand four hundred dollars. The Fair was visited by 
several thousand persons, including many of our most 
distinguished fellow-citizens, of all religious denomi- 
nations. Such is the liberality of the heart, the seat 
of true piety. Special credit is due tothe Ladies who 
undertook and superintended the work of benevolence, 
with the utmost zeal and indefatigable care. During 
this Fair, three others were held, and have been, we 
may presume, proportionably successful.”"—CarHo.ic 
Heravp. 

Orpination.—On the Vth ult., the Bishop of 
Charleston, says the U. 8. C. Miscellany, conferred 
the holy order of Sub-deaconship on Mr. Patrick Hack- 
ett, and that of Deaconship upon the Rev. John Haly 
and the Rev. Thomas Murphy. And on the Mth, the 
holy order of Priesthood upon the Rey. John Haly, 
Rey. Cornelius B. Ryan, and Rev. Thomas Murphy. 











Verpict or an Inoian Jury.—The verdict of an 
Indian jury, over the body of John Tutson, an Indian 
who had been drinking pretty freely of spirituous 
liquors, and was soon after found dead, was, “ That 
the said ‘Tutson’s death was occasioned by the freez- 
ing of a large quantity of water in his body, that had || 
been imprudently mixed with the rum he drank.” 








RESISTANCE TO THE ASSESSED TAXEs.—We have 
copied from the London papers a report of a general | 
meeting of the deputations from all the metropolitan || 
associations, organized to effect the repeal of the house 
and window duties. The resolutions adopted on the 
oecasion, and the bold and fearless language of the | 
speakers, evince the determined spirit of the citizens | 
of London no longer to submit to those taxes. The 
Times of Thursday, in adverting to the meeting, says 
—We regard the aSsessed taxes imposed upon houses | 
and windows, as already repealed. We are convinced 
that Lord Althorp will redeem his conditional, though 
tardy and reluctant pledge, and we venture to hope 
that there will no longer be occasion or excuse for 
the continuance or the spread of these anti-tax asso- 
ciations, which, though now aiming at the attainment 
of a defensible object by legal means, may, if per- 
petuated and extended, in the same spirit of hostility 
to the existing ways and means of the treasury, em- 
brace the abolition of other taxes as well as those 
which are now the subject of complaint. We observe 
by a late return presented to the House of Commons, 
that in the year ending the 5th of Jan. last, the amount 
of duty levied on inhabited houses was 1,380,984/. and 
that on windows, 1,202,931/., making together the sum 
of 2,592,915/. 

The erasure of this item from the revenue of next | 
year, would certainly create a considerable bland in | 
the Chancellor's budget, and it is difficult to say what | 
piREcT imposts would become FavoriTES with the 
people to supply its place ; but when we consider that | 
the obnoxious assessments which are now agitating | 
the country with discontent from one end tothe other, ' 


tnittee of the Association for Propagating Christianity 


forcement of the law on the dreaded Whitefoot model, | 


and poisonous drug tobacco, and do not exceed a third 
of the duty collected from the more deleterious use of 
ardent spirits, we need scarcely despair of finding | 
some substitute among the multitudinous list of arti- | 
cles in the excise and customs calculated to fill up the 
void which would be left by the emancipation of our 
household divinities from the surveillance of the 
King’s surveyor, and the intrusion of the tax-collector. 
—Inisn Paper. 








AN UGLY HINT TO BUSY BIBLICALS.—BeEruin, JuNE 
22.—In consequence of an application from the Com- | 


among the Jews, the King has issued a Cabinet order, 
by which the Missionaries, who are sent into the pro- 
vinces of the kingdom, partly by the Belgian Associa- 
tion, partly by the Missionary Society in England for 
the Conversion of the Jews, are not, indeed, to be ob- 
structed in the fulfilment of their mission, but it is ex- 
pressly declared to be his Majesty's will, that the mis- 
sionaries shall strictly confine themselves within the 
limits of this business of converting the Jews, and least | 
of all shall they, as has already occurred, excite in | 
christian communities, or individual members of them, | 





suspicion of their regular clergy as false teachers, 
when they do not coincide with them in opinion, as in 
such cases not only will the exercise of their office 
cease immediately, but the penalty pronounced by the 
law must be enforced against them.—German Pa- 
PERS. 


} 
| 





POETRY. 





[Selected for the Jesuit.] 
THE WINDS. 


BY MISS GOULD, AN AMERICAN LADY. 


We come! we come! and ye feel our might, 
As we're hastening on in our boundless flight, 
And over the mountains, and over the deep, 
Our broad invisible pinions sweep. 

Like the spirit of Liberty, wild and free ! 

And ye look on our works, and own ‘tis we ; 
Ye call us the winds ; but can ye tell, 
Whither we go, or where we dwell ? 





Ye mark, as we vary our forms of power, 
And fell the forest, or fan the flower, 

When the hare-bell moves, and the rush is bent, 
When the tower’s overthrown, and the oak is rent, 
As we waft the bark o'er the slambering wave, | 
Or hurry its crew to a watery grave ; 
And ye say it is we! but can ye trace 

The Wandering Winds to their secret place ? 


And whether our breath be Joud or high, 

Or come in a soft and balmy sigh, 

Our threatenings fill the soul with fear, 

Or our gentle whisperings woo the ear 

With music erial, still ‘tis we. 

And ye list, and ye look, but what do you see ? 
Yan ye hush one sound of our voice to peace, 
Or waken one note, when our numbers cease ? 


| 
Our dwelling is in the Almighty’s hand ; 
We come and we go at his command. 
Though joy or sorrow may mark our track, 
His will is our guide, and we look not back ; 
And if, in our wrath, ye would turn us away, 
Or win us in gentlest airs to play, 

Then lift up your hearts to him who binds, 
Or frees, as He will, the obedient Winds! 





EPIGRAM. 
Why wonder Protestants object 
To beg the intercession of the saints ; 
They think they've little reason to expect 
These holy men should listen to their plaints ; 
For, search the calendar thro’out, you can't 
Find out one saint who was a Protestant. 





|, Rev. Mr. Ryder. 


Vou. V. 





caainacenimamienmtaames 


Upon the subject of religion and courtesy, Penn, 
says, “ However different 1 am from other men rela- 
tive to religious matters, I know no religion that des- 
troys courtesy, civility and kindness. ‘These rightly 
understood, are great indications of true men, if not 
good cliristians.” 








Tne O'Conne ct Trisure.—The contributions to 
this fund are increasing very fast: the probable amount 
| of the whole this year is calculated at a sum conside- 
rably greater than that last year collected, which 
amounted to £12,533.—See Diary, p. 201. 
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DEATHS. 
James Flynn, 35 years; Johanna Gallivan, 12 mos. ; 
Willian Driscol, 4 years. 





INFORMATION WANTED 

F ANN PAYNE, wife of David Payne; ber maid- 
| en name was Fanning; she was last heard of jj, 
| 1820, at Dresden, state of New York. Any information 
| respecting her will be gratefully received by her mother, 





|| Catherine Fanning, through the Editors of the Jesuit. 


| Jan. 4. 2m. 
| NOTICE. 

A PHE regular monthly meeting of the Boston Roman 
| Catholic Mutual Relief Society will be held at th 
Columbian Hall, on Monday evening next. at 7 o'clock 

Jan. 4. : D. TIMONEY, See'y. 
~ DR. S. H. SMITH, No 11, Atkinson Street. 


WILLIAM P. M’KAY, 

= PYPATCH-MAKER, 15 Water 

Street. Watches, Clocks, 

and Music Boxes carefully repair- 

ed and warranted on the most rea- 

sonable terms. 

Has for sale warranted watches 

‘4 from $12 to $2 each; eight day 

gilt and Mahogany ‘Timepieces, to- 

gether with an assortment of articles usually kept in 
his line. eptf Jan. 4. 

WELROY---TATLOR, 

No. 12, East Connen Warren Avenve,Cuarcestown, 

BQ ESPECTFULLY informs his friends and the pub- 

lic that he carries on the above business with the 








that from his experience in the various branches of his 
profession, he shall be enabled to give the utmost satis- 
faction to those who may please to honor him with their 
commands. Navy and Military work done in a first 
rate style, and with despatch. Jan. 4, 





NOTICE. 

FFLHE subscriber gives notice that he has taken a 
“lt stand; and that he keeps Horses and Carriages 
to let, at the stables of Carter and Johnson, Federal 
Street. Any orders will be thankfully received at Mr 
Mahony’s in Federal Street ; or at Mr. George Svaley’s, 


in Milk Street. JOHN RYAN. 


Jan. 4. 
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strictest attention to punctuality. He flatters himself 











